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ABSTRACT. Drawing on the theory of collective action frames, this essay analyses 
the use of images of a primordial ‘golden age’ in the rhetoric of national mobilisation. 
Such idealised images of the past, juxtaposed with exaggerated depictions of a degraded 
present and a utopian future condition, constitute a rhetorical triad that is an effect- 
ive instrument for motivating mass political movements. The model developed here 
emphasises the links between identity formation and political mobilisation, analysing 
how narratives of communal decline and redemption play a central role in defining the 
agendas of nationalist movements. 


Many scholars have commented on the ‘philosophical poverty and even 
incoherence’ of nationalist ideology (Anderson 1991: 5). Writing on the eve of 
the Eastern European revolutions of 1989, E. J. Hobsbawm declared that ‘the 
owl of Minerva ... which flies out at dusk’ was now circling round nations 
and nationalism (1990: 173). Hobsbawm felt confident proclaiming the death 
of nationalism because the essential function he identified with it, namely con- 
stituting a territorially bounded national economy, had diminished in an era 
of global interdependence. 

Today, as the vultures of nationalism circle Hobsbawm’s owl, Clifford 
Geertz’s 1973 admonition to scholars to dissect rather than dismiss the 
persistent power of nationalist ideals and movements retains its earlier force.' 
Over the past decade, the distance between scholarly and popular under- 
standings of national narratives has become increasingly pronounced. As 
scholars have categorised national traditions as ‘invented’, these very 
narratives have seized the imaginations of populists around the globe. 
Although the primordialist vision of the ancient and essential nation was 
debunked as early as 1882 by Ernest Renan (1990 [1882]), this refutation of 
nationalists’ claims has failed to prevent the emergence of a new generation of 
converts to the nationalist cause.” 

Contemporary scholarship offers two dominant approaches to under- 
standing the appeal of nationalism, which have been labelled instrumentalism 
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and constructivism. Instrumentalists, such as Ernest Gellner and John 
Breuilly, depict nationalism primarily as an instrument of socio-economic 
development or state-building. This interpretation de-emphasises the internal 
logic of nationalism; instead, it stresses the ways in which social elites 
manipulate the national idea to fulfil other objectives.* These instrumentalist 
explanations offer a clear sense of the utility of nationalist ideology for 
members of political or social elites who seek to mobilise popular support. 
None the less, such explanations offer little insight into the question of why 
nationalist appeals should resonate so intensely with the audiences of this 
rhetoric — or, in the words of Benedict Anderson (1991: 7) ‘what makes the 
shrunken imaginings of recent history (scarcely more than two centuries) 
generate such colossal sacrifices?”* 

Constructivism, exemplified by Anderson’s Imagined Communities, em- 
phasises the creative and contingent character of national identity, as well as 
its adaptability to myriad political and social contexts in the modern world. 
By anchoring nationalism in processes of communal imagination, construct- 
ivists explicitly counter the primordialist insistence on the actual basis of the 
nation in race, language, culture or geography.° They also explain the power- 
ful attraction of nationalist ideology by linking it to the struggle to define 
communal identity in response to the attenuation of traditional allegiances 
(e.g. Bhabha 1990; Greenfeld 1992; Chatterjee 1993). The constructivist 
approach offers a compelling account of the logic by which nationalism 
emerged in the modern period, as well as a useful corrective to the essential- 
ist claims of nationalists themselves. None the less, it pays less attention to the 
specific vectors of nationalist action. Rather than presenting nuanced ana- 
lyses of the techniques of national mobilisation, constructivist theorists have 
often developed typologies of nationalism, contrasting a benevolent with a 
pernicious form of the phenomenon. Anderson (1991), for example, distin- 
guishes between popular and ‘official’ nationalism. Other scholars have 
drawn comparisons between ‘civic’ and ‘ethnic’ nationalism (e.g. Brubaker 
1992), or between individualistic and collectivist nationalism (Kohn 1960; 
Greenfeld 1992). According to each of these schemata, nationalism is a pro- 
tean phenomenon that has the potential to serve either liberal, emancipatory 
objectives or illiberal and destructive ends.° 

It is with the intersection of instrumentalism and constructivism that the 
potential exists to understand nationalism in terms of its dynamism. In recent 
years, a growing contingent of scholars has sought to bridge the gap between 
these two approaches. Political scientists and sociologists such as Anthony 
Smith (1971, 1986, 1988 and 1991), Elie Kedourie (1993), Rogers Brubaker 
(1996), Michael Hechter (1987a and 1987b) and Craig Calhoun (1997) have 
examined how political elites deploy narratives about the nation in order to 
mobilise their followers. This theoretical literature has been supplemented by 
insightful case studies exploring the uses of the ‘national imaginary’ (Dubois 
1991) in various regions of the modern world (e.g. Link and Wiilfing 1991; 
Comaroff 1991; Marcus 1995; Verdery 1995; Mar-Molinero and Smith 1996; 
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Eley and Suny 1996; Beiner 1999; Mertus 1999). Calhoun, for example, 
describes nationalism as a ‘discursive formation’ providing ‘a common rhet- 
oric to diverse movements and policies’ (1997: 7). In a similar vein, Smith has 
emphasised the mythic dimensions of national consciousness (1986: 174-208; 
1991: 21-3). 

This article aims to advance this fruitful line of inquiry that seeks to merge 
the instrumentalist and constructivist perspectives. We focus on one key 
‘discursive formation’ that has been employed by numerous nationalist 
movements throughout the world for the purposes of political mobilisation, 
from the late eighteenth century to the present.’ We begin by examining an 
apparent paradox: despite the modernity of the phenomenon of nationalism, 
nationalists consistently identify their histories as extending into the mists of 
time. Though many scholars have convincingly challenged the primordialist 
conception of nationhood, this conception continues to reflect nationalists’ 
self-understanding. Our article presents a reassessment of the primordialist 
claims of nationalists themselves, exploring how these claims function both in 
constructing identity and in mobilising popular support. Thus, we revisit 
primordialist narrative, not as good history or accurate social science, but as 
an effective strategy for nationalist social movements. 

Primordialist fantasies, we argue, are a critical element of a common 
triadic structure of rhetoric, which juxtaposes idealised images of the nation’s 
past and future conditions with a degraded present.* This narrative pattern 
not only motivates political action, but also diagnoses the causes of national 
decline and prescribes the specific actions required for the community’s 
redemption. This triadic structure is hardly unique to modern nationalist 
movements: indeed, it has its roots in Christian narratives of fall and redemp- 
tion, as well as in still older classical myths of decline from an original ‘golden 
age’ (Smith 1986). Yet, during the modern era, such rhetoric has emerged as a 
powerful tool for mass political mobilisation because of its effectiveness both 
in defining the nature of national community and in heightening the stakes of 
political struggle. 

Our analysis of the triadic structure of the rhetoric of national mobilisation 
has two broader implications. First, it offers a potential avenue for moving 
beyond the taxonomic tendency noted above, whereby scholars divide 
nationalism into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ forms. Our model suggests that substantial 
continuities exist among the mobilisational strategies employed by modern 
nationalist organisations around the world. Yet the rhetoric of these move- 
ments’ leaders also reveals a wide range of differences in the goals and 
intensity of mobilisational efforts. Thus, the model developed here may serve 
as one tool for predicting the potential vectors of development of specific 
contemporary nationalist movements. 

The second implication of this article is methodological in nature. By 
drawing on social-science perspectives regarding mobilisation and collective 
action, we examine how new forms of cultural and political identity are con- 
structed in the process of popular mobilisation. National identity (like any 
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identity) cannot be abstracted from the idea of some appropriate action. In 
this sense, nationalism is inherently mobilisational in character. This article 
offers an analysis of the links between identity and rhetoric as shaped through 
the process of mobilisation. 


The triadic structure of nationalist rhetoric 


Numerous scholars have remarked on a curious dimension of nationalist 
rhetoric: namely, that all nations possess glorious pasts. Indeed, a cottage 
industry in the study of nationalism has been the debunking of nationalists’ 
primordialist pretensions (e.g. Kedourie 1993; Gellner 1983; Hobsbawm 
1990; Brubaker 1996). Yet this insistence on the antiquity of the nation is 
not the only common feature of nationalist rhetoric.” Virtually all rhetoric 
of national mobilisation contains three juxtaposed elements: 


1. The glorious past. The original nation once existed as a pure, unified and 
harmonious community. 

2. The degraded present. The shattering of this corporate unity through 
some agency or traumatic series of events undermined the integrity of the 
national community. A key dimension of this rhetoric is the identification 
of the sources of the nation’s decay. 

3. The utopian future. Through collective action, the nation will reverse the 
conditions that have caused its present degradation and recover its 
original harmonious essence. 


These three elements are framed within a series of binary oppositions, con- 
trasting the vision of an ideal past or future with the degraded present. The 
project of national rebirth represents an inversion of the existing disordered 
condition and a reconstitution of the ideal community. These binary opposi- 
tions fuse in the form of a triad, as pictured in Figure 1. 
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7 
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Figure 1. The Nationalist Rhetorical Triad 


In this section, we will explore the reasons for the centrality of this narrative 
pattern in nationalist rhetoric. The triadic structure, we argue, functions as a 
highly effective rhetorical strategy for mobilisation. Nationalist movements 
proceed from the realm of political imagination to the realm of action: they 
seek to create an ideal community through rallying people to the cause of 
restoring a lost past. The juxtaposition of highly stylised images of the 
community’s past, present and future conditions serves two critical rhetorical 
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purposes: first, it motivates its audiences to join the collective struggle; and 
secondly, it defines the appropriate vectors for nationalist action. 

The triadic pattern described here is not confined to nationalist movements 
alone. For example, millenarian religious leaders, as well as conservative 
politicians lamenting the decline of traditional ‘family values’, also utilise the 
device of the triad in seeking to mobilise support. Yet neither is this rhetorical 
pattern a universal feature of social movements. Feminists and labour 
activists frequently depict the past in negative terms, as a means of 
emphasising the progressive character of their movements. Environmental 
activists frequently idealise the past, but warn that the future will likely be 
even more degraded than the present. Thus, the triadic structure must be 
understood as one of a range of possible rhetorical strategies. By examining 
each of the three components of the triad in turn, we will seek to explain its 
utility for national mobilisation. 


The glorious past 


The invention of a glorious past is a virtually universal characteristic of 
nationalist rhetoric. Some scholars have gone so far as to claim that the ‘dis- 
course of nationalism itself presumes a discourse of ethnic origins’ (Calhoun 
1997: 56). As Anderson (1991) notes, the fabrication of history may be seen as 
a means of overcoming ‘contingency’ — of making national allegiances appear 
to be not transitory accidents, but sacred and eternal. Thus, the French hark 
back to Charlemagne; the Germans also claim Charlemagne, as well as 
Arminius (who led the Teutons to victory over the Roman legions in 9AD), as 
their forebears. “There has always been an Italy’, declared the nineteenth- 
century activist Giuseppe Mazzini, who found Italian identity to be engraved 
in the topography of the Alps, and in the basins of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas. Of more immediate import in recent European politics has been 
the rediscovery of primordial national communities in the Soviet successor 
states and in Eastern Europe — as exemplified by Serbian references to the 
Battle of Kosovo of 1389, which shattered the independence of the medieval 
Serb monarchy of the Nemanji¢c dynasty (Banac 1984: 142). 

The invocation of history lends gravity and legitimacy to the nationalist 
cause. Yet, from the standpoint of rhetorical strategy, references to the 
nation’s glorious past also serve a further function that scholars have often 
overlooked:!° these mythic portrayals delineate specific sets of virtues that the 
nation must recapture in order to emulate its original greatness. References to 
military heroes such as Arminius or Alexander Nevsky associate the nation 
with martial prowess. Giuseppe Mazzini, who viewed national unification as 
the first step toward forging a brotherhood of all humanity, depicted the 
original Italian nation in terms of its civilising qualities: 


Italy is the only land that has twice uttered the great word of unification to the 
disjoined nations. Twice Rome has been the metropolis, the temple, of the European 
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world; the first time when our conquering eagles traversed the known world from end 
to end and prepared it for union by introducing civilised institutions; the second time 
when ... the genius of Italy incarnated itself in the Papacy and undertook the solemn 
mission — abandoned four centuries ago — of preaching the union of souls to the 
peoples of the Christian world (Mazzini 1907: 58). 


Italian nationalism, in other words, was specifically internationalist in char- 
acter: the ‘genius of Italy’ had traditionally served the higher ends of civilisa- 
tion and spiritual union. Yet this internationalist rhetoric also represented a 
powerful claim about Italy’s moral worth: in effect, Mazzini demanded that 
Italy be recognised as equal in status to the other leading European countries, 
taking its place among the great powers of the era. The claim to moral worth 
served a dual function: it both legitimated Italian nationalism abroad and 
supported the process of internal homogenisation involved in the construc- 
tion of a modern nation-state.!’ 

Thus, depictions of a nation’s glorious past offer important clues about the 
potential vectors of popular mobilisation. One Bulgarian nationalist, idealis- 
ing the peasantry as the true vessel of the nation, proclaims: ‘[OJur language 
would be spoken in a purer form where it is less mixed with other languages. 
By the way, it is purer in the villages than in the towns, because the former are 
inhabited only by Bulgarians, whereas the latter have Ottomans and Greeks’ 
(quoted in Todorova 1990: 442-3). Not surprisingly, the political focus of 
this movement has been on linguistic purification and on the Slavicisation of 
names. 

Orators sometimes must struggle to find an appropriate precedent for 
the nation’s present-day struggle for regeneration. The French revolutionary 
Maximilien Robespierre, seeking to forge a republican polity in a French 
nation that had never been a republic, had to reach beyond the borders — to 
the Swiss confederation and the classical Greek city-states — in order to create 
a suitable imaginary past: 


It is only under a democracy that the state is the fatherland of all the individuals who 
compose it and can count as many active defenders of its cause as it has citizens. There 
lies the superiority of free peoples above all others. If Athens and Sparta triumphed 
over the tyrants of Asia and the Swiss over the tyrants of Spain and Austria, one can 
seek no other cause.'* 


The same ‘public virtue which worked so many wonders in Greece and Rome’, 
he argued, ‘ought to produce even more astonishing things in republican 
France’ (quoted in Bienvenu 1968: 34-5). Robespierre thus extended the aura 
of republicanism — as well as the tragedy by which despotism had become 
ascendant — to France: 


Happily virtue is natural to the people, despite aristocratic prejudices to the contrary. 
A nation is truly corrupt when, having gradually lost its character and its liberty, it 
passes from democracy to aristocracy or to monarchy; this is the death of the body 
politic through decrepitude (quoted in Bienvenu 1968: 37). 
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In Robespierre’s oration, Lycurgus, Demosthenes and Brutus appeared as the 
patron saints of French republicanism; Philip of Macedon and Caesar as its 
assassins. 

In summary, the construction of a glorious past serves two critical functions 
in nationalist rhetoric. First, as many students of the subject have noted, 
mythic images of the past strengthen the legitimacy and emotional appeal of 
nationalist movements. Secondly, and equally importantly, it is through these 
images of the glorious past that the initial definition of the nation is articu- 
lated. In the words of Anthony Smith, ‘Mythology and symbolism have 
always provided “maps” and “moralities”; today, ethnic mythologies and 
national symbolisms can furnish the maps and moralities of modern nations 
... Acommunity’s golden age can chart an ethnie’s future and even furnish a 
blueprint’ (1986: 202). By delineating the essential qualities of the original 
community, nationalists also identify what needs to be recovered through 
collective struggle. The construction of a mythic original identity defines the 
stakes of present-day political action. 


The degraded present: Zvonimir’s curse 


Oy Croats, cursed by God, 

Let for centuries disunity harvest you. 

May you never have a king of your own blood, 

Let the foreigner rule you through the centuries 

May you suffer life amidst envy 

Let all of you live in fear of one another (Zanic 1995: 94). 


With this verse, Ivan Kukuljevic, a nineteenth-century Croatian nationalist, 
recounted the curse uttered in the year 1089 by King Zvonimir, the first and 
only Croatian king to be recognised by the papacy. Zvonimir’s curse has 
reappeared as a motif in Croatian history and literature as a purported 
explanation for the failure of Croats to obtain their own state. While a 
centuries-old curse is perhaps the most extreme explanation for the loss of 
national community, it highlights the intimate relationship between the inter- 
locking elements of the triad. The diagnosis of loss invariably occupies the 
central position in nationalist mobilisational rhetoric. 

The diagnosis of loss maps direction for action by delineating the salient 
dimensions of the national community. Various genres of loss exist: loss of 
language, cultural integrity, territory, racial purity, and so on. Moreover, it 
may result from either external agency (e.g. military defeat) or from internal 
decay (e.g. moral corruption). In categorising the loss, the nation as com- 
munity is identified and demarcated. In analysing the significance of the 
nationalist rhetoric, it is critical to pay close attention to the genre of loss 
invoked. 

Linguistic purity, according to nationalist rhetoric, is often destroyed 
through the acts of another nation. The language debates in Yugoslavia prior 
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to state secessions reveal this dynamic clearly. In the 1986 SANU memo- 
randum (the acronym stands for Srpska akademija nauka i umetnosti, the 
Serbian Academy of Arts and Sciences), linguistic degradation is linked to 
ascendancy by other nationalities. 


The Serbian people have been, in general, exposed to a sophisticated and efficient 
assimilation policy ... Also, nationalistically inclined Croatian language experts, 
through systematic and extremely well organized action, have been distancing that 
language from the language spoken in other republics where Serbo-Croatian is the 
mother tongue, which contributes to the weakening of connections between Serbs in 
Croatia and other Serbs. ... 

Under the influence of the ruling ideology, the cultural heritage of the Serbian 
people is being alienated, usurped, invalidated, neglected, or wasted; their language is 
being suppressed; and the Cyrillic alphabet is vanishing. The field of literature in this 
sense serves as a main arena for arbitrariness and lawlessness. No other Yugoslav 
nation has been so rudely denied its cultural and spiritual integrity as the Serbian 
people. No literary and artistic heritage has been so routed, pillaged, and plundered as 
the Serbian one ... It is ideologically legitimate and in the spirit of self-management to 
freely divide and disperse the Serbian literary heritage and attribute it to authors from 
Vojvodina, Montenegro, or Bosnia and Herzegovina. Serbia’s best authors and most 
significant literary works are being torn from the Serbian literary canon so that new 
regional literatures can be artificially established (Memorandum SANU 1989 [1986], 
quoted in Stokes 1996: 278-9). 


Juxtaposing Croat and Slovene narratives to the SANU memorandum 
reveals how the assessment of linguistic degradation identifies other nation- 
alities as sources of the loss of purity. In Glasnik-HDZ, the publication of the 
HDZ (Croatian Democratic Union), lists of words were published in 1990 
(e.g. Kalmeta 1990: 45-6; Kovaéevic 1990: 47-8). These lists and the accom- 
panying commentary identified certain words as being Serbian (and originally 
Russian) loan words and gave the equivalent term in Croatian. Linguistic loss 
was identified in terms of the common usage of the loan words, and redemp- 
tion was to be achieved through incorporation of the ‘recovered’ Croatian 
terms into one’s vocabulary. Although this process began in 1990, by 1994 it 
was not unusual to hear individuals use one word and then stop, correct 
themselves and substitute a Croatian term. 

Slovene Dimitri) Rupel identified the adoption of Serbo-Croatian and 
concomitant devaluation of Slovene with fear. 


Many Slovenes, especially those working in federal jobs, think that a knowledge of 
Serbo-Croatian is their moral obligation, in the hope that by their example they will 
convince other citizens that they should learn Slovene. I think that this view is wrong, 
and that in the end Slovenes should ask themselves as others do: Why should I learn 
Serbo-Croatian if I could use this time to learn some more important language? Why 
should not Slovenes learn English, German, or Russian, instead of Serbo-Croatian? 
The answer lies in fear, which has been characteristic of the Slovenes for a thousand 
years. Imagine a Slovene abroad in a diplomatic delegation or in the army. Suddenly 
he finds that he is completely alone before an assembly of Serbo-Croatian-speaking 
representatives of the country. The only possible conclusion is that he stands before 
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[representatives of] a Serbo-Croatian-speaking country, not individual representatives 
of the Serbian or Croatian nations. The language question becomes a question of 
patriotism and even ultimately of treason.'? 


For Rupel, the asymmetry apparent in the relationship to the language places 
Slovenes at a severe disadvantage in what is ostensibly a multilingual state, 
but in reality privileges Serbo-Croatian. 

Within the former Yugoslavia, the diagnosis of linguistic degradation was 
bipolar for Serbs and Croats, each seeing the other as responsible for con- 
tamination of language. A Slovene account did not differentiate between the 
two, but identified Serbo-Croatian as hegemonic and contributing to the 
devaluation of the Slovene language. 


Loss of linguistic and/or cultural purity often serves as a marker for more 
consequential traumas. The de-Turkification of names in twentieth-century 
Bulgaria identified the Ottoman legacy as a polluting influence on contem- 
porary national solidarity. The contemporary movement for Quebec’s 
political independence utilises the French language as a symbolic centre of 
the ‘Quebecois nation’, while also linking this inability to achieve linguistic 
purity to scathing critiques of immigration (Lawson 1996; Keating 1996). 
Frantz Fanon’s manifesto for Algerian independence, The Wretched of the 
Earth (1963), argued that European imperialists had deprived African peoples 
of their political autonomy through the destruction of vital original cultures: 
‘Colonial domination, because it is total and tends to oversimplify, very soon 
manages to disrupt in spectacular fashion the cultural life of a conquered 
people.’ This ‘cultural obliteration’, he declared, was facilitated by the 
‘negation of national reality’ (1963: 236). In each of these cases, arguments 
about cultural degradation of the nation are key components of critiques of 
the nation’s subordinate political position.'* 

Nationalist rhetoric may distinguish between and then link the damage 
caused by external actors and that which results from internal decay. In the 
Serbian SANU memorandum cited above, the dominance of Croat and 
Slovene political leadership is held responsible for Serbia’s underdevelop- 
ment.'° The nineteenth-century German nationalist Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, 
the founder of the nationalist Gymnastics movement in Germany, pointed to 
both external and internal factors leading to the nation’s decline. The German 
people, he argued in 1810, had ‘never overcome’ the ‘wretched, shameful 
Peace of Westphalia’ of 1648 imposed by foreign powers. Internally, the loss 
of racial purity threatened the vitality of the German people: ‘Mixed-breed 
animals’, he asserted, ‘have no true power of propagation; and just as little 
do mongrel peoples achieve national [volkstvimliches] survival (quoted in 
Kluckhohn 1934: 160). 

Yet the loss need not be caused by racial degradation; it can also be the 
consequence of moral corruption. Giuseppe Mazzini pointed to the depreda- 
tions of foreign marauders as part of the cause for Italy’s decline, but these 
challenges from abroad, he claimed, were exacerbated by the ‘ambitions and 
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calculations of princes’ and the ‘vanity of local aristocracies for which a 
narrower sphere than a great Country is necessary’ (Mazzini 1907: 56). 


Utopian future through national redemption 


Integral to almost every nationalist image of the future utopia is the pro- 
spect of the harmonious integration of the community. Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
one of the most influential German nationalists during the Napoleonic 
era, linked national identity to the mobilisation of a common spirit. During 
the French occupation of Prussia between 1806 and 1813, Arndt wrote 
numerous patriotic pamphlets and songs; he was also the author of several 
longer treatises including The Spirit of the Age (1807-18), in which he 
declared: 


From the North Sea to the Carpathians, from the Baltic to the Alps, from the Vistula 
to the Schelde, one belief, one love, one spirit, and one passion must again bring 
together the whole German Vo/k in brotherly union. They must learn to feel how 
great, powerful, and fortunate their fathers were in obedience to one German emperor 
and one Reich, when the many feuds had not yet incited them against one another 
(quoted in Kluckhohn 1934: 141). 


Thus, the idyllic past (a phantasmal vision of German political unity that 
supposedly had existed before the divisive Peace of Westphalia of 1648) is 
mirrored by the redemptive image of German solidarity forged by unity of 
spirit and political will. The German people, Arndt proclaimed, must ‘no 
longer [be] Catholics and Protestants, no longer Prussians and Austrians, 
Saxons and Bavarians, Silesians and Hanoverians’. He called on them to ‘be 
Germans, be one, desire to be one through love and faith; and no devil will 
defeat you’ (quoted in Kluckhohn 1934: 141). In the absence of a powerful 
central state, Arndt argued that collective unity had to be established from 
below. By homogenising the people into Germans, he hoped to provide a 
cultural foundation for the future German state. Arndt’s insistence on 
cultural and ethnic homogeneity was shared by many nineteenth-century 
German nationalists, and this tradition retained much of its force even after 
the establishment of a powerful nation-state in 1871. France, by contrast, 
already possessed a relatively high capacity state by the eighteenth century. 
Thus, French nationalists could rely on the rhetoric of republicanism to a 
greater extent than was feasible in Germany.’® 

Arndt’s depiction of a politically and spiritually unified community is one 
version of the future national utopia. Other nationalists place different 
valences on the project of national redemption. For Arndt’s contemporary 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, the harmonious age would be achieved not only 
through a programme of ‘national education’ but also through the re- 
establishment of racial purity in Germany (see, for example, Kluckhohn 1934: 
162). Yet another variant of the utopian future was articulated by the French 
revolutionary Robespierre, who linked the achievement of national solidarity 
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to the establishment of republican virtue. Robespierre, who, as seen above, 
had discovered a suitable national past for France in the republican traditions 
of ancient Greece and Rome, proceeded to predict an even more illustrious 
future: ‘But the French are the first people of the world who have established 
real democracy, by calling all men to equality and full rights of citizenship; 
and there, in my judgment, is the true reason why all the tyrants in league 
against the Republic will be vanquished’ (quoted in Bienvenu 1968: 35). 

Giuseppe Mazzini’s vision of the idyllic future built on the first two incar- 
nations of the Italian mission of union with a third mission to build a ‘free 
and united Country’ which would ‘be greater and more powerful than 
Caesars or Popes’. His utopia not only mirrored the glories of the nation’s 
past mission of civic equality or spiritual union, but the future was then 
constituted through an inversion of the present political fragmentation 
(caused by the ambition and vanity of aristocrats) into national unity based 
on brotherhood and equality (Mazzini 1907: 58-9). 

As the above examples illustrate, the notion of a future harmonious golden 
age is a universal element of the rhetoric of national mobilisation. Yet just as 
the diagnosis of the causes of the nation’s decline varies widely, so too does 
the depiction of the utopian future condition. For Jahn, only racial purity 
could save the nation; for Robespierre, ‘republican virtue’ was the path to 
grace. 

Despite the wide range of visions of the national utopia, one general rule 
may be deduced: in every case, the utopian future is achieved through a 
reversal of the conditions that have degraded the present-day national com- 
munity. Arndt’s rhetoric is paradigmatic in this respect: the attainment of 
‘brotherly union’ represents a reversal of the ‘many feuds’ that have plagued 
German-speaking Europe since 1648; the goal of being ‘German’ is accom- 
plished by overcoming the divisions of the population into ‘Catholics and 
Protestants ... Prussians and Austrians’, and so forth. 

The attempt to reverse factors causing degradation may be observed in the 
rhetoric of the linguistic-purity movements that have emerged in several 
Eastern European countries during the 1990s. The Slovak language law has 
sought to rid the language of loan words as well as require the use of 
Slovak over other languages. By instituting labelling and translation 
requirements, the Slovak government has attempted to discourage the use 
of Czech and encourage assimilation of the Hungarian minority. In both 
cases, a primary concern for the Slovaks consists of reducing the effects of 
past dominance. 


Summary of the triadic structure 


The findings of the above analysis are summarised in Figure 2. 

The model developed here offers a sense both of the continuities and the 
imperatives linking many forms of the rhetoric of national mobilisation. 
Underlying the nationalists’ rhetoric is the call to action, implicit or explicit, 
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Figure 2. Diagnosis, Prescription and the vectors of National Action 


in which the appropriate action is defined by the nature of the loss. This 
model identifies three interlocking elements that link myth and action. 


(1) Tension is established through the binary oppositions between the nation’s 
past and degraded present, as well as between the present and imagined 
future conditions. 

(2) Diagnosis of the nation’s decline is presented through the identification of 
internal or external agents that destroyed the community. 

(3) Prescription of the actions required for national redemption is put forth, 
either explicitly or implicitly. The project of national rebirth represents 
an inversion or negation of the existing disordered condition and a 
reconstitution of the ideal community. 


These three elements of tension, diagnosis and prescription together not 
only motivate action, but also define the appropriate objectives of collective 
struggle. 

Though virtually all nationalist movements rely on the device of the triad 
in order to mobilise their supporters, there is wide range of ways in which the 
elements of past, present and future can be juxtaposed. Our goal here is 
twofold. First, unlike theoretical perspectives that develop a taxonomy of 
nationalisms, we emphasise the similarities in form linking virtually all 
nationalist rhetoric. Secondly, we stress the centrality of narrative in shaping 
mobilisational strategies. Many scholars, both instrumentalists and con- 
structivists, are quick to dismiss the significance of nationalist myths as bad 
history and pernicious propaganda. Yet these ‘nationalist bedtime stories’ are 
vital in determining the specific vectors of popular mobilisation on behalf of 
the nationalist cause. It is to this relationship between identity and action, 
between myth and mobilisation, that we turn in the next section. 
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Collective action frames and mobilisation 


As with nationalism, the dominant social scientific literature on mobilisa- 
tion and collective action encompasses instrumentalist and constructivist 
approaches (Mueller 1992: 4). The instrumentalist approach can be found in 
resource mobilisation theory. Spurred by the emergence of new social move- 
ments in the 1960s, resource mobilisation theory shifted analysis of collective 
action to organising, assessment of costs and benefits, and the availability of 
resources (Zald 1992). Mancur Olson’s pivotal The Logic of Collective Action 
(1971) stressed the rationality of actors evaluating possible choices as a 
central element of collective dynamics. Other analyses downplayed the role of 
the individual actor, but emphasised structural and institutional factors as 
key elements in determining the success of mobilizational movements. 

More recent work on social movements has moved towards an account of 
the construction of meaning and the formation of political identities (e.g. 
Morris and Mueller 1992; Johnston and Klandermans 1995; McAdam, 
McCarthy and Zald 1996). This literature offers a wealth of insights that 
could be applied more specifically to nationalist movements, shedding light 
on the timing of their emergence, their intra-group dynamics and their com- 
municative strategies. In particular, the concept of the collective action frame 
has focused analysis on the relationship between mobilisation and identity.'7 
Though scholars have used the term ‘collective action frame’ in varying ways, 
three salient characteristics identified in the literature relate to the argument 
we have developed here. 

First, collective action frames ‘serve as accenting devices that either 
underscore and embellish the seriousness of a social condition or redefine as 
unjust and immoral what previously was seen as unfortunate but perhaps 
tolerable’ (Snow and Benford 1992: 137). In other words, frames punctuate 
the grievances of a group. Secondly, collective action frames establish 
attribution through diagnosis of culpability and prognosis of necessary action. 
Thirdly, such frames articulate meaning, fitting seemingly unrelated events 
into a coherent account or ordering of reality (Snow and Benford 1992). 
Frame analysis has at times separated the diagnostic frames (those which 
establish) from prognostic frames (those which define appropriate action) 
(Zald 1996). We have chosen here to substitute the word ‘prescription’ for 
‘prognosis’. The term ‘prognostic frame’ implies a prediction about the future 
condition of the group, whereas ‘prescriptive frame’ more accurately captures 
the sense of a demand for specific action. 

The triadic structure exhibits certain characteristics of a collective action 
frame, but it identifies a stronger linkage between nationalist narratives 
and the particular directions of mobilisation. Rhetoric not only frames the 
demands, but also defines the identity of the actors. This work is accom- 
plished through the fusion of diagnostic and prescriptive elements. While 
these two categories are analytically distinct, in practice they are closely 
interlinked. Like a collective action frame, the triadic structure attributes 
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culpability to the agent(s) of decay, identified either implicitly or explicitly. 
Nationalist rhetoric does not always identify a specific culprit to be chal- 
lenged; the nation itself may be responsible for its own downfall. A distinctive 
characteristic of the framing action of the triad is that diagnosis and pre- 
scription (or prognosis) are mirror images of each other. Since the prescrip- 
tion represents the inversion of the diagnosis, any invocation of past suffering 
is also an implicit call for present-day action. Membership in the national 
community is predicated on one’s participation in the collective struggle. 

It is in the fusion of the binary oppositions (past versus present and present 
versus future) that the explosive tension of nationalist mobilisation can be 
found.'* The triadic structure creates symbolic oppositions through a series of 
stories of loss and recovery. The binary oppositions emphasise the disjuncture 
between the ideal condition and the current situation.’ More severe or 
multiple losses require greater action to re-establish the nation’s status. 
Although other actors may contest a nationalist leader’s strategy for the 
nation, they generally use similar reference points and elements.*” These com- 
mon elements reflect the extent to which nationalist movements, like other 
large-scale social movements, use master frames of key events, which are 
later drawn and embellished by subsequent actors. Thus, leaders are able to 
use shorthand to invoke previous accounts of the nation and its experiences. 

As previously discussed, theorists of nationalism have often commented on 
the unlikely narratives promulgated by nationalist movements. This ‘getting 
one’s history wrong’ is an essential element of the mobilisational process 
(though rather than speaking of historical ‘error’, which presupposes a 
‘correct’ interpretation, one might more accurately refer to a selective editing 
of historical memory).*' The selected events order the reality of the nation, 
articulating specifically for participants in the movement the meaning of 
national identification both in the past and in the projected future. This 
imagined history so expressed cannot be understood merely as a true or false 
account, but rather as a narrative articulating the elements of a social 
movement’s agenda. 

To return to the example of the SANU memorandum published in Serbia in 
1986, the authors of the SANU memorandum portrayed the Serbian nation as 
having been subjected to ‘arbitrariness and lawlessness’ and Serbian literary 
tradition as having been ‘routed, pillaged, and plundered’. Serbia’s cultural 
heritage had been ‘alienated, usurped, invalidated, neglected, or wasted’, and 
its ‘most significant literary works’ had been ‘torn from the Serbian literary 
canon’. As an historical account, this is highly dubious; analysed as a device 
for framing national identity, these claims represent the opening gambit 
of the Serb nationalist movement. The memorandum diagnoses a loss of 
national integrity, blaming Serbia’s decline on the destruction of cultural 
heritage by other South-Slavic nations. The prescription (or prognosis) 
implicitly demanded is an inversion of the present degraded condition of the 
Serbian nation. Though the authors never explicitly demand violent action, 
focusing instead of the recovery of the Serb literary canon, the heated rhetoric 
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serves to redefine and reassert Serbian identity in the context of communist 
Yugoslavia. Not only is identity linked to a programme of collective action, 
but continued action is necessary to maintain and consolidate the nation. Thus 
the escalation of acts necessary to reclaim national status is prefigured in the 
language of violent loss used to describe cultural degradation. 

The SANU memorandum identified Croatia’s Serbs as particularly 
endangered in their ability to maintain their national identity as Serb. In 
the summer prior to the 1990 elections, Jovo Opaci¢, a Croatian Serb, 
attempted to create a Serbian cultural society in Croatia. Although his efforts 
met with political repression by the League of Communists of Croatia, these 
attempts were reprised the following year (Ramet 1996: 56-7). In a rally held 
in Croatia in July 1990 attended by approximately 120,000 Serbs from 
throughout Yugoslavia, the Serbian National Council was formed and issued 
its ‘Declaration on the sovereignty and autonomy of the Serbian people’. The 
demands included cultural autonomy if Yugoslavia stayed together and 
political autonomy from Croatia if Croatia seceded. Cultural autonomy was 
defined as establishing Serbian schools, publishing houses and a television 
station, and the public use of Cyrillic. The parallels between the prescription 
in the SANU memorandum and the demands of the Serbian National 
Council are evident. 

In the August 1990 referendum held by the Serbian National Council, the 
ballots read ‘For Serbian Autonomy: Yes or No’. Croats were banned from 
voting, and the number of voters exceeded the estimated number of Serbs in 
Croatia by over 200,000, being augmented by those from Serbia proper. The 
referendum took place with roadblocks set up to prevent interference by the 
Croatian government. Members of the military reserve and Serbian civilians 
patrolled these barricades with arms seized from civil defence storage. 
Escalation from an initial nationalist critique to demands for cultural and then 
political autonomy to the use of violence demonstrate increasingly systematic 
efforts to invert the diagnosed loss. Furthermore, these actions show a move- 
ment extending beyond an initial elite critique to mass political action. 

The SANU critique accentuated the contrast between the existing and the 
ideal conditions of the Serbian nation. Status loss for the nation could there- 
fore be overcome by concerted and united struggle. By acting together, the 
community that had been lost would be re-created. Nationalist mobilisation 
was therefore motivated by the rhetoric, and nationalistic rhetoric gave mean- 
ing to the actions demanded. Individuals could demonstrate membership in 
the national community through action to reverse the nation’s decline and to 
purify and reconstitute the community. 

Considering nationalist mobilisation in terms of the meaning created 
through initial minor or trivial forms of participation suggests how the 
process of escalation may occur in nationalist movements. The initial process 
of mobilisation occurs through movement participants adopting corrective 
measures that elites characterise as necessary to prevent continued national 
decline. The statements of national elites frame the experience of the nation 
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and suggest possible avenues for action as expressed through reversing the 
source of decline. One’s identity as a member of the group is maintained 
through continued action. Preservation of group identity is a crucial element 
of national mobilisation, and the goals of the social movement may not be 
initially (or ever) directed at specific societal or political institutions. 

Applying the analysis of the triadic structure of nationalist rhetoric to 
nationalism as mobilisational social movement suggests the following 
hypotheses. Nationalist movements follow a general pattern of development 
expressed through the claims made by nationalist elites about national status 
and its past and future. Within this general pattern, variation in the 
trajectories and implications of nationalist movements may be identified 
through analysis of the diagnosis of the causes of national grievance (the 
sources of the decline). As movement leaders or elites win support, they may 
choose to consolidate the goals of the movement through continual 
redefinition of the sources of national decay so as to encompass a greater 
need for direct action. The master frame of national rhetoric may therefore be 
adapted through the process of mobilisation.” Escalation of action is 
prefigured through rhetoric. 


Implications of the model 


In this article we have sought to link two central propositions. First, great 
similarities exist among the rhetorical strategies employed by nationalist 
movements, ranging widely both chronologically and geographically. 
Secondly, the structure of rhetorical appeals made by nationalists has strong 
predictive power for the types of activities likely to be launched by nationalist 
movements. These two propositions underscore the necessity for scholars to 
take nationalist rhetoric extremely seriously. Nationalist rhetoric identifies 
potential trajectories for action. 

The triadic structure we have developed provides an analytic device to 
unpack the significance and policy implications of acts that first appear in the 
realm of speech. Dismissing nationalist appeals as inconsequential fantasies 
may blind observers to vital clues about political movements. Action is 
prefigured in the realm of imagination, and thus it is in the realm of political 
imagination that an analysis of nationalist action must begin. 


Notes 


1 ‘It would seem, then, well to spend less time decrying it [nationalism] — which is a little like 
cursing the winds — and more in trying to figure out why it takes the forms it does and how it 
might be prevented from tearing apart even as it creates the societies in which it arises and beyond 
that the whole fabric of modern civilization’ (Geertz 1973: 254). 

2 As Renan pointed out, no objective standard exists by which a nation may be accurately 
defined; rather, nationhood is measured by ‘daily plebiscite’. Thus, its existence depends on the 
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subjective commitment of its members to the ‘imagined community’. But Renan’s analysis offers 
little insight into the problem of how such commitments develop and the effects of allegiance to 
the nation on its adherents. Scholars such as John Armstrong (1982), Anthony Smith (1971, 1986 
and 1991) and John Hutchinson (1994) offer more sophisticated arguments for the objective 
reality of the nation, contending that the nation reflects a historically determined shared ethnic 
reality. 

3 Gellner, for example, explains nationalism largely as a mechanism for the construction of 
modern industrialised societies. In essence, nationalism involves ‘the organization of human 
groups into large, centrally educated, culturally homogeneous units’ — precisely the requirements 
of modern industry, which needs a large, literate mobile workforce with a capacity for ‘precise 
communication between strangers’ (1983: 33-5, 40). Breuilly shifts the focus from the require- 
ments of industrial capitalism to those of the modern state. By defining nationalism primarily as 
‘a form of politics’, he addresses its utility for the ‘objective of obtaining and using state power’. 
Political movements hoping to obtain control of the state require ‘coordination, mobilisation’ and 
‘legitimacy’, he argues, and nationalism serves as a powerful tool for those purposes (1985: 1-2, 
350). Other scholars who have advanced similar arguments include Eric Hobsbawm (1990), 
Charles Tilly (1975 and 1990), and Michael Mann (1995). 

4 For a trenchant critique of Gellner’s theory along these lines, see Hall (1998), especially the 
essays by Brendan O’Leary, Miroslav Hroch, David Laitin, Mark Beissinger and Charles Taylor. 

5 Nationalism and ‘nation-ness’, according to Anderson, were ‘cultural artefacts’ that appeared 
during the late eighteenth century through the ‘spontaneous distillation of a complex “crossing” 
of discrete historical forces’. Once created, however, these artifacts ‘became “modular,” capable 
of being transplanted, with varying degrees of self-consciousness, to a great variety of social 
terrains, to merge and be merged with a correspondingly wide variety of political and ideological 
constellations’ (1991: 4). 

6 Brown (1999) and Nieguth (1999) present two trenchant critiques of this tendency to draw 
dichotomies between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ forms of nationalism. 

7 Our discussion here is directed toward only a single subspecies of nationalist rhetoric, albeit 
one of critical importance: namely, rhetoric deployed by political elites for the purpose of 
mobilising a mass following against an internal or external foe. Other forms of nationalist 
rhetoric — for example celebrations of a World Cup triumph — may exaggerate the positive rather 
than the negative dimensions of the community’s present-day condition. 

8 The triadic rhetorical structure described in this article is an entirely distinct pheonomenon 
from what Rogers Brubaker depicts as the ‘triadic relational nexus’ between ‘incipient nation- 
state, national minority, and external national homeland’, which he argues creates powerful 
tensions within many contemporary nationalist movements (1996: 4, 44, 55). 

9 Smith (1986: 192) identifies eight features commonly found in nationalist narrative: a ‘myth of 
origins in time’, a ‘myth of origins in space’, a ‘myth of ancestry’, a ‘myth of migration’, a ‘myth 
of liberation’, a ‘myth of the golden age’, a ‘myth of decline’ and a ‘myth of rebirth’. Our focus 
here is on the last three of these features, which are most directly involved in efforts at national 
mobilisation. 

10 A notable exception is Anthony Smith, who has emphasised the centrality of ‘golden ages’ as 
models for national regeneration (1986: 199-206; 1991: 160-2). See also the insightful analysis of 
the nationalist historical imagination in Chatterjee (1993: 76-115) and Suny (forthcoming). 

11 We thank an anonymous reviewer for Nations and Nationalism for this insightful observation. 
12 Maximilien Robespierre, speech to the National Convention, 5 February 1794, quoted in 
Bienvenu 1968: 35. 

13 Rupel 1996: 283. Compare Pirjevec (1993: 116): he discusses Slovene alarm at the ‘command 
language’ of Serbo-Croatian. 

14 Milan Kundera, a promoter of the Central European ideal, phrased the point beautifully in 
his novel The Book of Laughter and Forgetting: ‘The first step in liquidating a people is to erase its 
memory. Destroy its books, its culture, its history’ (1981: 159). 

15 ‘The economic subordination of Serbia cannot be fully understood without its politically 
inferior position, which also determined all relations ... Slovenes and Croats created their 
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national Communist parties before the war and achieved decisive influence in the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. Their political leaders became the arbiters of 
all political questions during and after the war’ (Memorandum SANU 1989 [1986]; quoted in 
Stokes 1996: 275-6). 

16 Thanks to an anonymous reviewer for Nations and Nationalism for this comparison of 
German and French nationalist rhetoric. 

17 Our thanks to Mark Beissinger for drawing these parallels with our argument to our 
attention. 

18 The useful questions and comments of Edward Segel and Darius Rejal helped to clarify our 
argument on this point. 

19 David Apter (1985) develops this point with respect to revolutionary political change. 

20 For example, speeches of Slobodan Milosevic and Vuk DraSkovi¢ have exhibited common- 
alities at certain times. 

21 ‘Forgetting, I would even go so far as to say historical error, is a crucial factor in the creation 
of a nation, which is why progress in historical studies often constitutes a danger for [the principle 
of] nationality’ (Renan 1990 [1882]: 45). Hobsbawm paraphrases this passage: ‘Getting its history 
wrong is part of being a nation’ (1990: 12). 

22 For the analysis of frame alignment as an ongoing process, see Snow et al. 1986. 
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